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TWO PER CENT. 


For more than twelve months the official rate 
of discount at the Bank of England has stood 
at two per cent., without sign of movement, a 
phenomenon not altogether but almost without 
precedent in the history of the Bank rate. In 
those foreign countries where the general condi- 
tions of the money market approach most nearly 
to those prevailing in London, such as France 
and Germany, there is, as a rule, a much 
greater steadiness in the charge for loanable 
capital; the variations are neither so extreme 
nor so frequent. It is indeed a complaint often 
heard from our merchants and traders that the 
impossibility of foreseeing these changes imposes 
an additional difficulty in the way of profitable 
business. At the present moment the tendency 
is rather to complain of a steadiness that too 
much resembles stagnation. It may be worth 
our while to inquire what are the principal 
causes affecting the rate, and particularly why 
for so long a period it has stood at this low 
point. 

Seeing that the interest allowed for money 
deposited with bankers necessarily fluctuates 
with that which is charged for the loan of it, 
the matter is one which touches not business 
men alone, but the entire community. No 
doubt it is true that the paramount importance 
of the Bank of England rate has to a large 
extent declined with the development of bank- 
ing, and with the rise in our own country and 
abroad of joint-stock institutions, the amount of 
whose resources in capital and deposits may 
rival and in some instances overtop the Bank’s 
own. An incident which Cobden narrates as 
coming under his observation when travelling 
in a steamer off the coast of Greece, is a well- 
known illustration of the world-wide influence 
of the Bank rate—a little boat putting off from 
the shore with no other errand than to inquire 
how it stood! Great changes in this respect, as 
in so many other conditions of commerce, the 
past forty years have indeed witnessed; the 


money markets of the world and the masses of 
capital employed in them have now a magni- 
tude hitherto undreamt of. It is well under- 
stood nowadays that the official rate is fre- 
quently ineffectual in ordinary times, neither 
controlling nor representing the current value 
of money—a circumstance never more evident 
than during last year, when the open market 
lent freely for short periods at one, or three- 
quarters, or even one-half per cent., while 
bankers and bill-brokers considered themselves 
happy in getting from one and a half to one 
and three-quarters or thereabout for the discount 
of good commercial bills, and had often to be 
content with much less. Yet even now the 
rule adopted by the banks in fixing the rate of 
interest for deposits is to follow the Bank of 
England rate at a little distance, generally one 
per cent. or one-half per cent. below it, although 
the practice has been somewhat modified very 
recently, in view of the unreality or ineffec- 
tuality to which we have referred. 

The present condition of the money market 
is most anomalous, nor is there any class of the 
commercial community to which it can be said 
to be quite satisfactory. Obviously the business 
of bankers must be unremunerative, with a rate 
so low, and an ever-growing mass of deposits 
for which a suitable outlet can scarcely be 
found. It might appear to be possible for them 
at any time to invest their funds so as to 
secure a return of about three per cent. with 
absolute safety ; that is, about double what they 
allow for deposits, seeing that ‘gilt-edged’ 
securities are still to be had, although the 
prices of them have of late risen to an extra- 
ordinary degree. But it is only a comparatively 
small proportion of their resources which 
prudent bankers will employ in such a manner. 
It is a recognised rule that banks cannot, like 
a Trust Company or an Insurance Company, 
place their means freely in fixed and dead 
investments; the reason being, that they are 
liable to be called upon to repay their deposits 
at a moment when all such investments are 
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falling in value, and cannot be disposed of in 
heavy amounts without a serious sacrifice. The 
same considerations do not affect merchants, 
and it might be supposed that a state of 
things in which bills can be discounted or 
advances obtained at so trifling a charge, would 
be an ideal one for traders. But the price of 
loanable capital may be so low as to indicate 
an unhealthy state of business; and when it 
remains low for a long period, it does indicate 
that trade is shrinking in volume or becoming 
less profitable. Thriving conditions of commerce 
do not usually accompany either extreme; so 
that it has often been considered that it is 
when about four per cent. is being charged and 
freely paid for the loan of money, we are to 
look for signs of active and profitable trade. 
Some light may be thrown on the causes of 
the present stagnation if we recall what has 
generally taken place at those crises when the 
rate of discount has risen to its highest point. 
In the course of the last half-century many 
such crises have occurred, and we have always 
found the immediate starting-point of a rapid 
rise in the rate to be a threatened scarcity of 
loanable capital, generally exhibited most visibly 
in an undue decline in the Bank’s reserve—the 
last line of defence in the citadel of finance. 
The condition precedent to such a situation 
has invariably been a period of more than 
ordinarily active trade and speculation, of rising 
prices, and of inflation in one or more forms 
of enterprise. These periods have commonly 
issued in disasters that have made too deep an 
impression to be forgotten, and have alternated 
with times of sluggishness and depression. 
Trained observers have told us lately that 
symptoms are now to be discerned which fore- 
tell the approach of happier times for the 
commercial community. Nothing could be more 
welcome, for the depression has been very 
deep and prolonged; it is only to be hoped 
that when the revival comes, it will not be in 
the form of a renewed outburst of financial 
recklessness, We must guard ourselves against 
thinking that recent years have been a period 
of privation or more than ordinary suffering 
for the people generally. Prices have fallen in 
almost every branch of production, and profits 
have declined; but neither has the bulk of 
trade diminished nor has the standard of wages 
been lowered ; where, at least, this has occurred, 
it has been in quite exceptional instances. Low 
prices, and especially prices continuously falling, 
are grief and pain to merchant and manu- 
facturer, to farmer and tradesman; but they 
wear another aspect to the great body of con- 
sumers. It might, indeed, very fairly be argued 
that the growing cheapness of nearly all articles 
has made the last twenty years a time of un- 
usual prosperity for the working population. 
Yet every one can see that this process must 
have its limits, and that it not only inflicts 


severe loss on important classes, but cannot be 
carried very far without in time affecting 
adversely those who for the present reap its 
benefits, Profits may reach vanishing-point, 
and thus employment be curtailed by the dis. 
couragement or stoppage of an industry. 

Some remarkable theories have been broached 
in order to account for the origin and long con- 
tinuance of the present depression. A very active 
section of the commercial community both 
at home and abroad trace it to the demonetisa- 
tion of silver, pointing out that since 1873 the 
fall of prices has been almost continuous—a 
fact to be explained only, as bimetallists affirm, 
by the shrinkage of our measure of value. 
Since 1870 both Germany and Italy have 
adopted a gold standard, and in 1873 France 
was obliged to close her mints to the free coin- 
age of silver. Thereupon—the argument runs 
—followed a greatly increased demand for gold 
as coinage, as well as a hoarding of the metal 
to an unprecedented extent in the war-chests 
and national banks of Russia, Germany, and 
France. So that the general fall of prices 
since that date is to be interpreted rather as 
an appreciation of gold. The remedy they 
propose is in some way to rehabilitate silver, 
to link it with gold at a ratio fixed by statute 
and by international agreement, and thus very 
largely to increase if not even to double the 
mass of metallic money. For some years this 
theory has been the subject of very warm 
controversy; the bimetallic view has of late 
attracted some very able and distinguished 
advocates, though it is still very far from 
being accepted or even considered by the 

meral public, without whose approval so 

elicate a matter as the coin of the realm is 
little likely to be meddled with by responsible 
statesmen. 

The leading arguments on the other side are 
almost too well known or too obvious to be 
cited here. The present plethora of gold in the 
money market is taken to be a sign that there 
is no such scarcity as is affirmed; while the 
greatly increased production of the metal in 
recent years is relied upon to meet all probable 
requirements. There are, further, the practical 
answers which perhaps weigh most with our 
financiers and investors—that we are a creditor 
country, and should be unwilling to receive the 
payment of, say, a hundred millions annually in 
silver rather than in gold; that with our pres- 
ent standard, we have enjoyed much prosperity, 
and that the risks of so great a change may be 
very real, even if it is not easy to define them 
beforehand. Then, again, the fall of prices can 
be otherwise explained, particularly by the 
immense advance in methods of manufacture, 
in the means of communication and of transport. 
In the near future more will be heard of this 
controversy, one feature of which is certainly 
remarkable—the absolute confidence on either 
side of equally able and well-informed dis- 
putants. 

Another view of the reasons why the rate of 
interest continues so long at its present low 
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point is that the natural and ordinary course 
of commerce will bring about this result, and 
that the tendency which has _ prevailed for 
the value of loanable capital to fall is only being 
somewhat more clearly manifested than hereto- 
fore. This we take to be a theory by no means 
free from doubt. The rate of interest perhaps 
tends in the long run to fall; but in a very 
long period of years it has not actually fallen 
so decidedly as many suppose. William Pater- 
son, the founder of the Bank of England, and 
rojector of the Darien scheme, writing in the 
Cdening of the eighteenth century on the re- 
demption of the National Debt, declared that 
the Dutch at that time obtained money ‘at 
three per cent., or under, simply by the punc- 
tuality of their payments.’ If that was the 
case almost two centuries ago, then the value 
of money lent on good security has not altered 
even to the extent that might have been 
expected, and the alleged permanent tendency 
in this direction scarcely explains sufficiently 
a downward movement so considerable as the 
last few years have witnessed. 

We believe that the present stagnation may 
be acounted for without the exercise of so 
much ingenuity and without the aid of any 
far-fetched theories. It has been the rule in 
our commercial affairs, exemplified by several 
striking instances within living memory, that 
periods of inflation and periods of depression 
should alternate, a time of undue eagerness 
in trade and recklessness in speculation gen- 
erally terminating in a disastrous crisis, and 
being followed by a period of slack trade and 
extreme caution in every kind of enterprise. 
For some years past we have been at the 
lowest point of this cycle, and if we have 
waited longer than usual for the reaction 
towards times, it is because the 
excesses of the latest period of activity resulted 
in a more than usually severe shock to credit. 

A noticeable feature of those outbreaks of 
speculative mania which lead in the first place 
to financial crises, and then by a_ natural 
sequence to distress and dullness in trade, 
is that they usually expend their energy in 
some one particular direction; as in 1825, in 
overtrading and foreign loans; in 1835 and 
1836, in the formation of joint-stock companies ; 
and in the years preceding 1847, in railway 
enterprises. But since 1890, when a terrible 
crisis was very narrowly escaped, the evidence 
of speculative recklessness has not been confined 
to any one kind of investment. The year just 
named brought to its height, and also for a 
little time to its close, the insatiable demand 
for the wretched securities offered to lenders 
by some South American States—a demand 
stimulated inordinately by the fact that firms 
of the highest standing and of world-wide 
reputation introduced these securities to the 
public, and were themselves holders of them 
to a vast amount. To common-sense people it 
appears a mystery why States whose govern- 
ments are unstable and in too many cases 
corrupt, should have found it so easy to borrow 
in the money markets of Europe. Whatever 
may be the natural resources of a country, 
if there is a plentiful lack of men of character 
and principle to direct its affairs, then to avoid 


touching the obligations of such a State would 
seem to be the only wisdom. But high interest 
and the sanction of great financial names com- 
bined to form a temptation too powerful to be 
resisted, It may oe be feared that even now, 
after the serious breakdown of 1890, the lesson 
has been partially forgotten, and that some of 
the worst defaulters now enjoy a higher credit 
than their history justifies. 

South America, however, has not been the 
only theatre of overstrained credit in recent 
times. Somewhat more than two years ago 
symptoms of financial weakness began to appear 
in our Australian colonies, and developed with 
great rapidity into a serious crisis. Bank after 
bank of high standing and widespread connec- 
tions clo its doors, and could only reopen 
them after a reconstruction involving consider- 
able concessions on the part of its creditors. 
No such financial disturbance, of course, can 
happen anywhere without affecting many people 
in this country; but, owing to the fact that 
the Australian banks have always with large 
classes of our population been a favourite and 
thoroughly trusted channel of investment in the 
— of deposits, the recent breakdown was felt 
with especial severity. Overtrading in Australia 
had taken the shape of a land boom, supported 
and stimulated by the deposit money with 
which the banks were overloaded. It appeared 
also that the Government finance in many of 
these colonies had been conducted in a much 
too sanguine spirit, and that a burden of debt 
disproportionate to their present resources had 
been recklessly accumulated. Our colonies, it 
is needless to say, are in a very different 
position from the South American States to 
which we have referred, especially in the char- 
acter of their people and the honour of their 
Governments ; but from this very fact the shock 
of the disaster was felt more widely ; nothing, 
indeed, that has happened of late years has 
proved a more serious discouragement to enter- 
prise and investment than the Australian crisis, 

The two great sources of trouble which have 
now been specified might be sufficient in them- 
selves to account for all the recent depression ; 
but much has been done to aggravate the 
mischief by the fraud and neglect disclosed in 
the failure of the ‘Liberator’ and of some 
gigantic ‘Trusts.’ Building Societies and Trust 
Companies alike, if managed with care and 
prudence, should be among the safest of enter- 
prises; but the history of finance may be 
ransacked in vain to find a more deplorable 
exhibition of folly and criminality than was 
displayed in these insolvencies. Perhaps the 
most disheartening feature of all was the 
revelation that the most reputable names on a 
prospectus or on a directorate are no safeguard 
to the investor under present conditions; he 
can derive no assurance therefrom that fraud 
will be guarded against by the vigilance of 
directors, or that their shrewdness may be 
trusted to save the concern from the most 
childish mismanagement, The natural result is 
that the investing public have become timid, 
and seek for absolute safety before everythin 
else. This, we believe, is the explanation o 
the extraordinary price of Consols and of other 
‘ gilt-edged’ securities ; and the dullness of trade, 
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the stagnation of the money market, and the 
unprecedented continuance of a Bank rate of 
two per cent., appear to us attributable to the 
same causes. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK.* 
CHAPTER IV.—UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


‘I’m going to see how I stand, said Brant 
Dalton. ‘If the old man thinks that he is to 
do just as he likes with me, he is mistaken. 
I want to get clear of the miserable Israelite. 
Lewis! and Levvinson! Bah! Hang it all, 
if I were a Jew, I wouldn’t be ashamed of it. 
Why should they be? Grand old nation 
enough. Why can’t he call himself Levison 
or Levi, like a man?’ 

This was as he walked from his chambers 
in the Temple toward the offices, stopping once 
at a shop to purchase an expensive button- 
hole, and then sy so, # along as if the pave- 
ment were set aside for his especial benefit, and 
he expected every one to give way. 

His thoughts were re i too, over his 
cousin, who, he told himself, must be brought 
to book, for he was tired of being played with 
at fast and loose. 

It was about half an hour after his usual 
time when he entered the offices ; and going up 
to the principal room, the old clerk Hamber 
looked up from his work and said, ‘Good- 
morning, sir, with a large paper knife across 
his mouth like a bit. 

‘Morning.—Mr Dalton come?’ 

‘Yes, sir; been here nearly an hour,’ said 
Hamber. 

Brant grunted, and went into a little room 
at the back, which he had taken to for some 
months past for his special office. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour he was 
out again, and his eye wandered about the 

lace ; but no one took any notice of him, and 

e went back to look over the Times, the work 
of the office going steadily on without much 
help from him. 

“india —the Burmese—Money Market, he 
muttered as he turned over the sheets. ‘Hang 
money! I wish there wasn’t such a thing on 
the face of the earth. 

He tossed the paper aside and went out 
into the principal office again, where pens and 
rulers were at work, calculations being made 
to scale; and old Hamber was busily mixing 
some Indian ink on a white earthenware slab, 
and holding a camel-hair pencil in his lips. 

Just then, Wynyan entered the office quickly, 
and Brant crossed to meet him, while the old 
clerk slowly left his chair to follow, but hesi- 
tated, wrinkled his forehead, looked perplexed, 
and began to arrange his thin gray hair with 
the cedar handle of the camel-hair brush. 

‘Oh, there you are, Mr 
Brant, in a_ supercilious way. 
right at the works?’ 

‘I have not been there this morning,’ replied 
the young engineer. 

‘Not been there? Well, somebody must go. 
I thought you were down there.’ 


Wynyan,’ said | 
‘Things all 
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‘I have been to the works, Mr Brant,’ said 
Hamber, interposing ; ‘and Mr Dalton would be 
glad if you would step into his room, sir—as 
soon as you got back, sir.’ 

‘Ah! Why didn’t you tell me_ before?’ 
cried Brant haughtily. 

‘Not you, sir; Mr Wynyan, sir,’ said the old 
clerk ; and Brant turned sharply round, walked 
to his room, and went in and banged the door, 

‘Wynyan,’ he muttered, ‘Wynyan, always 
Wynyan. If ever poor wretch was driven—— 
It’s fate!’ 


He took up the Times again, and the first | 


words his eyes lit upon were ‘ Money Market.’ 
The paper was tossed aside once more, and he 
walked up and down till he heard Wynyan’s 
voice in the office. 

‘I can’t stand it, he said to himself. ‘I’ll 
bring things to a climax somehow.’ 

Leaving his place, he walked sharply across 
to his uncle’s private room ; to find the table 
covered with drawings, and the old engineer 
in the little inner office, where the safe was built 
into the wall. 

‘That you, Wynyan 

Brant stifled his ejaculation. ‘No, uncle.’ 

‘You, Brant?’ said the old man, coming 
hurriedly out. ‘Yes? What do you want? 
I’m very busy this morning.’ 

‘Oh, I won’t keep you long, uncle,’ cried his 
nephew. ‘I only want a few words with you.’ 

‘ Well—what is it? Money again?’ 

‘Yes, uncle; I want some money for one 


‘Then we will soon settle one thing,’ said 
the engineer with a grim smile. ‘ To are 
no use to me here in the business, Brant; 
but in the a that you may alter some day, 
and cease to ornamental, I pay you, as my 
brother’s son, five hundred a year, which is 
more than I have paid Wynyan. My house is 
always open to you to have as many meals as 
you like; my wines and cigars are at your 
service ; and all you have to do is to walk in 
here and read the newspapers.’ 

og you’ve often tald me that,’ said Brant 
sulkily. 

‘Here’s the rest of it then, my boy. You 
draw your salary quarterly; and you have, 
Hamber tells me, drawn two quarters in ad- 
vance, so we’ll settle the thing promptly.—No, 
Brant ; I cannot let you have any more money.’ 

‘But I want a few hundreds badly, uncle,’ 
cried the young man, almost imploringly. 

‘What for? 

‘To extricate myself—to pay a debt of 
honour,’ 

‘Dishonour, boy. Not a penny. Now then: 
the other thing?’ 

‘It’s about my position here,’ said Brant 
bitterly. 

‘Well, sir, it’s a very good one.’ 

‘No, sir; it is not, criel the young man 
ag, ‘I have no encouragement. seem 
to be left out of everything.’ 

‘Your own fault, Brant.’ 

‘Was it my fault that I was kept in ignor- 
ance of this new invention?’ 

‘What new invention?’ said Dalton, with his 
massive face turning hard. 

‘This electric motor’ 
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‘Who told you a new electric motor had 
been invented here ?” 

‘I asked you, sir, why this was kept a secret 
from me,’ said Brant, evading the question. 

‘Inventors as a rule keep their schemes to 
themselves. You could have been of no service 
to Mr Wynyan and me, so we kept our own 
counsel, and worked while you played.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Brant bitterly. At Wynyan !— 
always Mr Wynyan.’ 

‘A gentleman to whom I must request you 
to be a little more respectful. I have noticed 
several things lately, Brant Dalton, that I must 
ask you to alter.’ 

‘A miserable prig!’ 

‘A gentleman, sir, and one whom I can trust.’ 

‘How can you expect me to behave respect- 
fully to a man who regularly ousts me from my 
position? I thought t was to become a part- 
ner some day. But when am I asked to join 
in any of the business consultations? Why, old 
Hamber and the clerks laugh at my position.’ 

‘T’ll tell you, Brant,’ said the old engineer, 
with his manner changing and becoming fatherly ; 
‘you have driven me into a corner, and I must 
say things to you that I would rather have 
left unsaid. You ask me why you are left out 
of the consultations. I will tell you—Because 
I cannot trust you yet.’ 

‘Not trust me, uncle? 

‘No, Brant; and I grieve to say it. Most 
of my business dealings are of great import- 
ance, and signify thousands gained or lost. 
They require clear cool heads to deal with. 
How can I place faith in a man whose mind 
is os up to the new ballet or the next race, 
and who gambles ? 

‘Has that contemptible prig Wynyan dared 
to tell you that?’ said the young man hotly. 

‘Mr Wynyan has not mentioned your name 
to me; but I know these things as a fact, just 
as I know that you are in debt and visit the 
money-lenders.’ 

‘Then some one has been maligning me,’ cried 
Brant hotly. 

‘No: people from whom you borrowed have 
applied to me for payment, and for a time I 
paid the amounts due by my dead _brother’s 
son. I soon found, though, that it was pourin 
water into a sieve, and stopped. You see, 
know more, Brant, than you imagined.’ 

‘Calumnies, sir.’ 

‘I do not call the reports by that name, boy ; 
and I tell you Pa that if you were not my 
nephew, and I did not hope soon ‘to see an 
end to the wild-oats business, I should long ago 
have told you that you are not fit for my pro- 
fession, and suggested ranching, squatting, or 
something of the kind.’ 

‘You misjudge me,’ cried Brant passionately, 
‘because you have given all the trust due to 
me to this man, this Wynyan.’ 

‘I would rather have trusted you, my boy, 
that you know,’ said Dalton, growing calmer 
as his nephew became more heated. 

‘A nice confidential man! Yes, I have treated 
him as he deserved—a hound. A hired servant, 
who, knowing he is high in favour with you, can- 
not contain himself, and must be insolent to me.’ 

‘Rubbish, boy! You are in a passion. Don’t 
make a donkey of yourself,’ 


‘Ah, you don’t believe me. Mr Wynyan is 
too honourable and trustworthy for that? Why, 
I could soon open your eyes to what he is, if 
I would stoop to such a thing.—Yes, you drive 
me to it. will tell you. While you have 
been petting him and blinding yourself to what 
he is, the scoundrel—a hired servant—has dared 
to raise his eyes to Rénée.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Dalton quietly. ‘I thought 
he was too much occupied over our work. But 
if he has, pray, what is that to you?’ 

‘Uncle! Are you mad? You would not let 
that hound’—— 

‘Silence, sir! No such language as that con- 
cerning Mr Wynyan. Answer my question, if 
you please—this time. I said, what is that to 
you? 

‘I told you a year ago, said the young man 
sulkily. 

‘Yes; and I told you then that the notion 
was outrageous; and after what I said, I sup- 
posed you would come to your senses—that 
you had forgotten all that folly. Rénée, if she 
marries, will choose her own husband, and he 
will not be her cousin,’ 

Brant winced and ground his teeth. 

*So once for all, let that miserable notion be 
buried. It is utter madness—unnatural—un—— 
Pooh ! Rénée would laugh at you for an idiot. 
But I have no more time to waste upon you 
now. I will just say this: If I believed 
in you now, I’d pay off every shilling you 
owe, and let you start fair; but I can’t: you’ve 
deceived me too often. Your creditors must 
wait while you retrench. Such people as they 
are deserve to wait. You have five hundred a 
year, so set to work and live on one hundred: 
that will leave four to pay off debts for a few 
years. When I was your age, I lived on fifty, 
and thought myself well off. There; I’ve done: 
behave yourself towards Mr Wynyan, and act 
as a Dalton should, that is, like an honest man. 
Prove to me that I can trust you, and then I 
will. Now be off.’ 

‘He treats me like a schoolboy,’ muttered 
Brant. ‘Behave myself to Mr Wynyan! Yes, 
I’ll behave myself to Mr Wynyan. The inso- 
lent overbearing prig. I always hated him. He 
has got the length of the old lunatic’s foot, and 
no mistake. Actually encouraged the idea. Live 
on a hundred a year, eh? All right, uncle; 
it’s to be a game of chess, then, is it? Per- 
haps I can get the better of your pawn, my 
beloved uncle. Suppose I play the Queen.’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE HABITS AND TASTES OF 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


By J. Mansrorp, B.A. 


MucH as we have already learned about the 
habits and tastes of butterflies and moths, there 
seems still much more to be taught us from 
the open book of Nature. Every collector or 
entomologist is aware how very local many 
species are wont to be. Although the food- 
plant may abound in every nook and corner 
of a country, and, to all appearances, every 
necessary condition for some insect’s life is 
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fulfilled, yet nowhere can this same insect be 
found except, perhaps, in a space a few yards 
uare. 

Quite a flutter was produced among entomolo- 
gists, some years ago, by the discovery of a 
small moth (Albulalis); and the discoverer 
thereof was able to keep his secret to himself 
for a long time, during which he reaped no 
slight benefit pecuniarily by disposing of the 
insects to less fortunate collectors. This moth 
was found first in a small plantation on the 
estate of the Earl of Darnley, where it is 
common enough during the month of July, 
although in no other part of the British Isles 
has it, so far as the writer is aware, been 
discovered. 

A knowledge of the geographical distribution 
of plants is, however, leading up to a more 
sound knowledge of the general distribution of 
Lepidoptera, although it will appear from the 
above that no account, even then, can be made 
for insects that are only on the wing for a few 
weeks or days, and rarely leave the narrow 
bounds within which they, willingly it would 
seem, imprison themselves. 

So much attention has of late been turned to 
Japan, that it may not seem out of place to 
comment on the fact that no less than six per 
cent. of English Lepidoptera are taken in that 
country. For a knowledge of the butterflies and 
moths of Japan we are largely indebted to Mr 
Jonas, whose splendid collection was placed at 
the disposal of the British Museum. Turning 
over the leaves of the catalogue of this collec- 
tion, the English collector will recognise many 
old friends; and a reference to the Flora of 
Japan will explain the wherefore of this. 

In Europe, the year 1894 has been a bad 
one, the unsettled weather making collecting diffi- 
cult, and, moreover, damaging the slender wings 
of the mature insect. Curious enough it is, too, 
that Nature, so careful to preserve the species, 
and so careless of the life of the individual 
specimen, should endow a moth or butterfly 
with a life that is frail in the extreme, if we 
except the hawk-moths, which cling tenaciousl 
to life even when chloroform is administered. 
While the mature insect dies when pinched or 
struck down by the hand, the egg from which 
the moth or butterfly comes forth is able to 
endure extremes of heat and cold with perfect 
immunity from death. A temperature of ten 
degrees Fahrenheit has failed to freeze the 
young blood of the tiny life within the tiny 
shell no larger than a pin’s head; a cluster of 
butterfly eggs, upon a withered stalk of grass, 
has defied the burning heat of the sun glaring 
down upon the sand of the Sahara. 

Entomologists visiting Greenland have found 
the same species of moths and butterflies ex- 
isting there as at Grindelwald, and among 
the Swiss mountains generally. When Europe 
emerged from its glacial state, many scores 
of insects were forced slowly but surely to 
ee up the mountain sides or to emigrate 
to frozen Arctic lands. 


_ Brazil is <4 the best hunting-ground 
in the world, so far as the aggregate number 
of species to be found is concerned: out of a 
total of ten thousand species, no fewer than 
five thousand are said to be found there. In 
Peru, Mr W. H. Gates is reported to have 
taken seven hundred different species in a single 
year. 

Perhaps the great discoveries yet to be made 
will emanate from Borneo. Already collectors 
have touched its shores; but within its con- 
fines there exist, in all likelihood, species abso- 
lutely unknown to the world, and thither ento- 
mologists who now explore the Alps in search 
of fresh species would do well to direct their 
footsteps. 

There is another more remarkable fact than 
that of the localness of Lepidoptera that is en- 
gaging the thought of many collectors: this is 
the keen sense of taste or smell which butter- 
flies and moths The connection in the 
human being between taste and smell is so 
intimate that it is a matter of difficulty to say 
where the one ends and the other begins. 
Certainly, with regard to moths and buttertlies, 
one is at a loss to say why certain smells and 
the evaporation of certain liquids should 
attract them. 

The common notion that the quest of honey 
is the sole object for which a moth or butterfly 
exists, has long been exploded by the experi- 
ence and experiments of even the tyro in 
entomology. 

Among moths, the Noctuz, and among butter- 
flies, the Vanesse, have long been He to 
destruction by the simple device of treacling. 
This, for the benefit of the uninitiated, may be 
briefly explained as smearing the boles of trees 
with a decoction of brown sugar, beer, and 
rum. The process here mentioned has resulted 
in the discovery of many species of Noctuz and 
a few geometers, that otherwise might never 
have been known to the entomologist. 

Granted that the mixture of beer and rum 
is intended to intoxicate the insects—a result 
known from the effect of mixing drinks among 
mankind—is it the sugar, the rum, or the beer 
which attracts Lepidoptera? It may be all 
three; certainly the smell of beer has some 
attraction in itself for moths, which the writer 
has tested by smearing trees with beer alone, 
and neglecting both the rum and sugar, or 
treacle. 

Sweetness, either in honeyed or other form, 
cannot be, then, the sole attraction for insects. 
Further, it has been shown that strength of 
smell, rather than sweetness, has the greater 
effect. In the case of the Purple Emperor 
(Apatura iris), the old mode of catching this 
prize by means of a net attached to a pole 
twenty feet long has been superseded by the 
discovery of the insect’s taste for game. The 
word ‘game’ is used of malice aforethought, 
for the beautiful insect delights in the taste of 
the juice of a much decomposed cat, or the fra- 
grant essence it is able to distil from a_hare’s 
skin that has been kept in the sun until ripe for 
operations. These juices, too, seem to intoxicate, 
though to a less degree, as do the sugar, rum, 
and beer. 

Apart from atmospheric conditions, which 
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largely settle whether an insect shall remain at 
home or not, it has been found that in some 
years ‘sugaring’ does not pay. For some per- 
verse reason, the insects refuse to accept the 
airy invitation to a drunken carousal, at the 
end of which they will be transferred to the 
collector’s pill-boxes or relaxing box. Experi- 
ence here again seems to point to the fact 
that pungency and not sweetness attracts, for, 
among entomologists, the use of methylated 
spirits instead of rum as a bait for the un- 
wary butterfly and moth is coming into rather 
common use; and by its means, or by means 
of some other liquid still more pungent, we 
may yet discover new species, and so enrich our 
knowledge of the wonders which the world 
contains. 


RICHARD MAITLAND—CONSUL 
A VICTIM OF THE KOLAO-HWUY. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


Att Evelyn’s worst fears were immediately 
realised. With wild despair at her heart, she 
rushed into Maitland’s office. One glance at 
her face revealed to the Consul that something 
had happened. 

‘All is lost! They have taken him,’ she 
said with a bitter cry. As she spoke, she sank 
into a chair and rocked herself to and fro in 
her misery. 

‘Tell me exactly what you have heard,’ said 
Maitland, taking her hand. 

Evelyn looked up at him—her throat was 
choking, and try as she would, no further 
words would come. Fortunately, at this mo- 
ment the detective appeared at the door. It 
must be a circumstance of more than usual 
excitement to effect any change in the stolid 
features of a Chinaman, but the man, to Mait- 
land’s horror, showed manifest signs of agita- 
tion. His yellow complexion showed a greenish 
tinge, his eyes were bloodshot, and the hand in 
which he held his fan trembled visibly, 

‘What has happened?’ asked the Consul, 
speaking in Chinese. 

‘I will tell Your Excellency,’ replied the 
detective. ‘I went with His Honour to his 
hong this afternoon, and waited there until he 
had finished transacting business. At six o’clock 
he told me to follow him to the Consulate. I 
did so; but happening to meet an acquaintance 
close to the corner of the Street of Longevity, 
I stopped for an instant to speak to him. I| 
then turned the corner, and His Honour was 
nowhere to be seen. I searched for him every- 
where, and made inquiries of the bystanders, 
but could neither hear nor see anything of him. 
The only man who could throw the least light 
on the subject was a shopkeeper, who said that 
he had noticed three men hanging about the 
corner of the street all the afternoon ; but when 
I questioned him further, he denied having 
seen any gentleman pass.’ 

‘You have betrayed your trust,’ said Mait- 
land, ‘and have allowed the members of that 
abominable society to carry off the Englishman, 
who was under the direct protection of the 


Taotai. If he is not found and brought back 
alive, your head may be lost.’ 

‘Have mercy, Your Excellency!’ cried the 
man in an agony of terror. ‘I stopped for 
only one instant, and I have made every pos- 
sible effort to get news of His Honour,’ 

‘You must follow me to the Taotai’s Yamun,’ 
said Maitland. 

Glancing at Evelyn, who, wrap in the 
stupor of despair, took no notice of him, Mait- 
land hurried from the room. A moment later, 
he was being carried as fast as four stalwart 
coolies could bear him. 

As he entered the Yamun, he saw by the 
number of Tingchais about that the court was 
sitting. On reaching the tribunal, he found the 
Taotai seated by a table with a prisoner in the 
courtyard before him. Maitland was too pre- 
occupied to recognise the culprit. He hurried 
forward as the T'aotai rose to receive him. ‘I 
have bad news, Your Excellency,’ he said. 

‘What is it? asked the Taotai. His tone 
expressed sympathy, for Maitland’s perturbation 
was too evident not to be noticed at once. 

‘Sterling has been carried off by the Kolao- 
hwuy,’ exclaimed the Consul. 

‘Where and how?’ asked the Taotai. ‘Were 
not my detectives with him? 

‘That is true,’ replied Maitland ; ‘but, unfor- 
tunately, the detective Chang, who was follow- 
ing the Englishman from his hong to my 
Consulate, turned for a moment to speak to 
an acquaintance: at that instant, Sterling was 
carried off. A shopkeeper who stood near said 
that he saw three men loitering near the corner 
of the street for some time—they, doubtless, 
were emissaries of the Kolao-hwuy, and did 
their fell work while Chang’s attention was 
otherwise engaged.’ 

‘The scoundrels!’ exclaimed the Taotai fiercely. 
He raised his head, saw Chang, and called to 
him in angry tones: ‘How dared you lose 
sight of the Englishman for a moment ?’ 

The man immediately fell on his knees, and 
with loud protestations declared how diligently 
he had sought Sterling the instant he discovered 
he had been carried off. 

‘You have been shamefully neglectful,’ said 
the Taotai; ‘and the only way in which you 
can save yourself from the consequences of 
ee crime will be by bringing the Englishman 

ack again safe and sound. Go at once and 
bring the shopkeeper who saw the three men.’ 

The detective hurried off, and the Taotai 
turned to Maitland, ‘I was examining a man 
connected with this pestilential society as Your 
Excellency came in,’ he said. ‘Perhaps he may 
be able to throw some light on the matter.’ 

On hearing these words, Maitland turned and 
looked at the prisoner. He immediately recog- 
nised him as the man whom he had seen the 
night before at the opium den. The features 
were, however, altered. Then they had been 
full of malignant hate, now they were expres- 
sive of a queer mixture of agony and obstinacy. 
This state of things was pens explained. An 
executioner was driving wedges into wooden 
boots which were crushing the man’s ankle 
bones and knee joints, Infuriated as Maitland 
felt, he could not but oxgeranee a pang of 
compassion for the wretched sufferer. 
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‘Is it necessary, Your Excellency,’ he said 
to the Taotai, ‘to use such torture to this 
miserable man ?’ 

‘It is” he replied. ‘He is one of the most 
obdurate villains I have ever come across, If 
ou will stand by me now, I will proceed with 
is examination.—The Englishman Sterling,’ 
said the Taotai, raising his voice and lookin 
full at the half-fainting prisoner, ‘was carrie 
off to-day by your vile society. Tell me, who 
planned the capture ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Lin 

‘Put in another wedge, said the Taotai to 
the executioner. This order was immediately 
obeyed. With a heavy blow, the man drove 
in a wedge, and Lin’s whole frame quivered 
with the agony. 

‘Tell me who planned the capture,’ repeated 
the Taotai. 

Lin made no answer; and at a nod from the 
Taotai, the executioner drove the wedge to the 
head. The pain was more than human strength 
could endure, and Lin fell back in a dead-faint. 

‘Carry him away for the present,’ said the 
Taotai, ‘and bring him back when he has re- 
covered consciousness.—Now,’ he said, turning to 
Maitland, ‘we must see what can be done to 
save your friend, and—— Ah, here comes the 
aes pe I will first question him.’ 

‘Did you see the Englishman ?’ 

“J did not, Your Excellency.’ 

The shopkeeper confessed to having seen 
three men hanging about the street corner. 
‘They were all three tall: one had a black com- 
plexion ; another was deeply marked with small- 
pox ; and the third had only one eye.’ 

‘This crime,’ said the Taotai, ‘was committed 
at your door; and unless the Englishman is 
recovered, you and those in your neighbourhood 
will be punished for allowing such a disgraceful 
matter to happen in your street. Now go, and 
come back to-morrow morning with some news, 
or else beware.’ 

The shopkeeper on being dismissed struck his 
head three times on the tiaras and then 
hurriedly rose and departed. 

‘I would impress on Your Excellency,’ said 
Maitland, turning to the Taotai, ‘that what we 
do, we must do quickly. It may be that even 
now Sterling has been murdered.’ 

‘I doubt it, said the Taotai. ‘According to 
their rules and practices, the society will old 
a meeting before deciding on the Englishman’s 
immediate fate. My hope is in Lin. Up to 
now, he has been obstinate; but I think I 
know of a way of making him speak.’ Here 
the Taotai gave a grim smile. 

Maitland could not help shuddering. After 
a = he asked, under his breath: ‘When 
shall I hear from you?’ 

‘To-morrow morning at latest. I hope by 
that time to be able to give you some definite 
news. We shall have to follow your friend to 
the “Willow Lodge,” and it is ible we may 
have to go in force.—What number of English- 
men can you bring?’ 

‘There is not an Englishman in the settlement 
who will not gladly aid me,’ said Maitland. ‘I 
should think I could count upon twenty.’ 

‘That will be quite enough. I shail bring 
about twice that number.’ 


Maitland now hurried back to the Consulate. 
As he entered his compound, Evelyn, who 
had evidently been waiting for him, came 
forward. He could not help starting when he 
glanced at her. The change in her appearance 
was almost indescribable. Yesterday, she had 
been a bright and happy-looking girl, with the 
fresh colour and bloom of youth. Now, her 
cheeks were deadly pale, and deep black rims 
surrounded her eyes, which were red and 
staring. She was twisting the remains of her 
handkerchief, which was little more than a 
shred, in her nerveless hands. In a_ hollow 
voice, which had lost all its old ring, she 
demanded hoarsely : ‘Have you any news?’ 

‘Not yet, replied the Consul, trying to 
assume a cheerful tone; ‘but I hope to have 
something to tell you soon,’ he added. ‘Now 
go and lie down—you are looking ill and 
exhausted.’ 

‘How can I rest?’ she replied. ‘At this very 
moment those wretches may be murdering my 
husband. Do you think, under such circum- 
stances, it is possible for me to rest?’ 

The repetition of almost his own words gave 
Maitland a shock. ‘My dear,’ he said suddenly, 
‘you must not give up hope. I quite think 
that we may be able to give you back your 
husband safe and sound.’ 

‘Are you telling me the truth?’ asked the 
poor girl; ‘or are you only trying to comfort 
me? Ever since you left me,’ continued Evelyn, 
‘I have been praying to God. I have been 
begging of Him to save my husband: although 
I pray, I seem to be absolutely without hope. 
— oh, I know you are doing your best, and 
you are kind, very kind; but I have no hope, 
none—none.’ 

‘Your feelings are quite natural,’ said the 
Consul. ‘The position is a terrible one. I can’t 
deny this fact for a moment; but you may 
absolutely depend on all being done that can 
be done. Come, let me take you to your room. 
Rest assured that I will bring you news the 
instant it arrives.’ 

Overmastered by Maitland’s strong will, Evelyn 
obeyed like a child. She went to her room— 
but to rest was impossible. When she found 
herself alone, she threw herself upon a sofa, 
where she tossed about in agony, listening to 
every sound. At times, too, she rushed to 
the veranda which overlooked the courtyard, 
in the vain hope that some messenger might 
be arriving with tidings. As night came on, 
she fell into a feverish and fitful sleep, which 
was broken by wild dreams and imaginings. 
At daylight she rose, and seating herself on 
the veranda, waited for Maitland’s appearance. 
Her restlessness was over for the present—she 
sat motionless, in a partially stunned condition. 

At nine o’clock a note came from the Taotai, 
asking the Consul to call upon him. Maitland 
received it with a sense of disappointment. He 
had fully expected that some definite news 
would be forthcoming. He went immediately 
to the veranda, where Evelyn was sitting, and 
told her that the Taotai had sent for him. 

She raised her eyes to his face. ‘I hoped 
you would have had news this morning.’ 

‘I certainly hoped to have heard something,’ 
said Maitland ; ‘but perhaps I may have news 
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ou when I return. 
of the Taotai’s note that he knows more than 
he chooses to say.—Now I will go, and be back 
with you as quickly as possible.’ 

The Taotai received Maitland cordially, and 
told him that the torture which had been 
applied to Lin had at last had the desired 
effect—he had confessed that it was at his in- 
stigation a party of three members of the Kolao- 
hwuy had been told off to kidnap Sterling ; 
that he had probably been carried off to one 
of their secret resorts; and that a council 
would most or Me held that evening, at 
which he was to brought up for judgment 
and sentence. 

‘The scoundrel admitted,’ said the Taotai 
‘that the sentence would probably be death, and 
that by Lingche, or the lingering process,’ 

Maitland’s face grew cold and stern. ‘How 
- we to prevent this horrible atrocity? he 
said. 
‘We can do nothing till evening. The move- 
ment of a body of men in the direction of the 
Yellow Lodge by daylight would be the instant 
signal for the removal of your friend to some 
inaccessible fortress) I would suggest that we 
start about an hour after sunset; that should 


bring us to the Yellow Lodge about the time | f 


when the members meet.’ 

‘But how are we to find our way?’ 

The Taotai gave a grim smile. ‘I have 
reduced Lin to a state of compliance,’ he said. 
‘I have given him a respite from torture, on 
—* that he leads us direct to the meeting- 

ace, 

, ‘Can you trust him? asked Maitland. 

‘I think I can. He knows that at the 
slightest deception, the executioner, whom I 
shall take with me, will at once behead him. 
It is fortunate that we have not to go for 
some hours, as at present he is unconscious, 
and I have left him in the hands of the jailers 
until his senses return,’ 

As Maitland returned to the Consulate, his 
feelings were of a mixed nature. He fully 
believed that the Taotai would do everything 
in his power to save Sterling and to seize the 
leaders of the Kolao-hwuy. Self-interest, if no 
other motive, would prompt him to this course. 
A capture of so important a kind would 
certainly lead to his being promoted to a higher 
office; but he also felt that the chances of 
saving his unfortunate young friend were but 
slight. He recalled Evelyn’s words—her despair 
—the dumb misery of her face. 

‘She has reasons for her dark forebodings,’ 
murmured the Consul under his breath, ‘ 
know 7. well the cruel barbarity of the 
League. e slightest mistake in the expedition 
for capture will lead to Sterling’s instant 
execution. Yes, I confess I feel almost as hope- 
less as that poor girl at this moment. Full of 
heavy fears, Maitland entered the Consulate. 
Evelyn saw him, but she seemed to read his 
—- and made no effort to rise and meet 

im, 

‘I must keep my alarms in check for her 
sake,’ thought the Consul. He came forward 
boldly and made valiant efforts to cheer the 
unhappy young wife. She listened to his story, 
standing before him like a block of marble. 
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for I judge from the tone | Her face was white and motionless—her eyes 


sought the ground. When Maitland had finished 
speaking, Evelyn said, in a quiet, determined 
voice : ‘I will go with you.’ 

Maitland endeavoured to show her the fearful 
risk she was running. But when she declared 
she would lose her senses if left behind, he 
saw she spoke truly, and consented to her 
going, on condition that she took some refresh- 
ment, went straight to bed, and undertook to 
“2 him implicitly when on the expedition. 

he day which followed was one of terrible 
suspense. The Consul found it impossible to 
settle to his ordinary duties. The feeling of 
hopeless despair which had seized him as he 
was returning from the Taotai’s Yamun_in- 
creased as the hours flew on. Half an hour 
before the appointed time, he knocked at 
Evelyn’s door and told her to be ready when 
he sent for her. 

As the clock struck eight, the Taotai was 
seen to arrive at the trysting-place. A moment 
later he was met by Maitland, Mrs Sterling, 
and a party of stalwart Englishmen. Maitland 
and Evelyn were carried in sedan-chairs; but 
Bryce, Captain Jeffreys, and other friends of 
the Consul’s, accompanied the expedition on 


oot. 

‘I don’t like the lady 
there is no help for it,’ said the Taotai, pointing 
with a shrug of his shoulders to Evelyn’s chair. 
The party immediately departed in silence. As 
they moved on, Maitland glanced: at a figure 
which was borne at the head of the procession in 
a chair, and recognised with some difficulty that 
it was Lin. His features expressed intense suffer- 
ing, and he appeared more dead than alive. 
Now and then he was seen to open his eyes, and 
to direct the bearers on the desired road. They 
went slowly forward in the intense darkness. To 
both Evelyn and Maitland the distance seemed 
interminable. They passed the bridge where 
Sterling had been met on his first expedition, 
and reached the Hall of Fidelity and preg 
When they came to this spot, Maitland fancied 
that he heard a movement amongst the trees. 
His thought was evidently shared by Lin, for 
he partly raised himself and turned towards 
the thicket that covered the hills. 

Maitland whispered his suspicions that they 
had been seen, to the Taotai, who imme- 
diately gave orders to the coolies to go as 
fast as they could. Though the way was steep 
and rugged, the coolies carried their burdens 

uickly over the ground. They passed the 

avilion of the Black River, and the Palace of 
Justice, and at last Lin whispered to the man 
beside him: ‘Tell His Excellency we are close 
there.’ 

Maitland overheard the words, and _ getting 
out of his chair, went immediately to Evelyn’s 
side. ‘You must stay here with Bryce,’ he 
said; ‘I dare not take you another step.’ 
Evelyn strongly objected to remain, and was 
only persuaded when she heard that her pres- 
ence might interfere with the saving of her 
husband. 

The Taotai, who seemed impatient at the 
brief delay which Maitland had caused while 
talking to Evelyn, immediately ordered the 
party to hurry forward. 


coming ; but I suppose 
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For a moment they halted to gain breath for 
the last spring, and finally, at a command from 
the Taotai, they rushed into the Yellow Lodge. 
The sound of hurrying feet told them that 
their presence had been discovered, and that their 
quarry were fleeing. Maitland rushed forward 
with a few of the first soldiers, and almost 
immediately found himself within the inner 
hall. At the first glance, he thought that it 
was empty; but peering through the gloom, he 
discovered one motionless figure which appeared 
to be standing with outstretched arms in front 
of the tribunal. The Consul rushed forward, 
and, to his inexpressible distress, saw that it 
was the form of his friend. The unfortunate 
Sterling was fastened to the cross, with the 
wooden tally recording his sentence over his 
head. Maitland’s eyes quickly read the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘The English traitor to the Kolao- 
hwuy, sentenced to death by the Lingche process,’ 
The unfortunate man’s head had fallen forward 
on his breast. His face was ashen pale. Mait- 
land’s first impression was that he was already 
dead. A cry, however, from one of the soldiers 
quickly and joyfully undeceived him. 

‘The Englishman is safe—he is unhurt—we 
are in time,’ said the man. ‘Cut him down— 
he is unhurt.’ 

This was done in a moment; and Sterling, 
still unconscious, was dragged out of the hall 
into the outer air. 

Had the rescue party been two minutes later, 
the dread sentence would have been carried out 
to the full. As it was, Sterling was safe. He 
— his dazed eyes and looked around him. 
‘Where am I?’ he gasped. ‘Is it over? I can 
bear nothing further.’ 

‘It’s all right, old fellow,’ said Maitland in 
his ear. ‘Keep up your courage. Your wife is 
waiting for you not a hundred yards away— 
you will soon be well enough for me to take 
you to her,’ 

Maitland poured some brandy out of a flask 
which he was carrying, and induced Sterling to 
swallow the stimulant. His colour returned 
almost on the instant, and he sprang to his 
feet. ‘How can I thank you?’ he said with a 
= Where is Evelyn? Take me to her.’ 

he return journey was made without adven- 
ture; and a week later, Sterling and his wife 
were shipped off to England, from which haven 
of refuge they are never likely to return to the 
horrors of the Celestial City. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE discovery of Argon in the atmosphere has 
ed to an interesting and quite unexpected 
development, an account of which was given at 
the recent anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society by Professor Ramsay. He explained 
that he had been led to repeat certain experi- 
ments which had previously been made by Hille- 
brand on the rare mineral called Cléveite. 
Upon boiling with weak sulphuric acid, this 
mineral gave off a gas hitherto supposed to be 
nitrogen. But he found that the gas was almost 
free from nitrogen, and showed in his spec- 
troscope all the prominent Argon lines. In addi- 


tion to these, he had found a bright yellow 
line, which had previously only been seen 
in the solar spectrum, and which had been 
attributed to a hypothetical element to which 
the name Helium had been given. Professor 
Ramsay’s observations were corroborated )b 
Mr Crookes, who pointed out that althoug 
the brilliant yellow line apparently occupied 
the position of the well-known yellow lines 
due to sodium, ‘examination with high powers 
showed, however, that the line remained rigor- 
ously single, when the sodium lines would be 
widely separated.’ The list of terrestrial elements 
must therefore receive an additional member 
in Helium, which until the other day was 
supposed to be peculiar to the sun. 

tupendous engineering undertakings are 
marking the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, and among them must be named 
the Blackwall Tunnel beneath the Thames, 
now approaching completion. The first Thames 
Tunnel, the work of Brunel, was almost use- 
less until a railway company took possession of 
it; but at the same time it was regarded as 
a wonderful triumph of the engineer’s art. 
It cannot, however, he named in the same 
breath with the new tunnel which is boring 
its way beneath the same river between 
Greenwich and Blackwall. The work has been 
carried out on the shield and compressed-air 
principle, upon a scale never before attempted, 
the diameter of the tunnel being more than 
twenty-four feet. Its length is nearly a mile 
and a quarter, of which about twelve hundred 
feet pass beneath the river. One unlooked-for 
difficulty was found in passing through a mass 
of flint ballast which occurred nearly in the 
centre of the boring. This necessitated the 
sinking in the river above of ten thousand 

ards of puddled clay to cover the weak place. 

he men who are engaged in the work of 

advancing the shield and clearing away the 
debris have to carry on their labours in a 
chamber where the air-pressure is twenty-three 
pounds on the square inch. It may be noted 
that Brunel devised the shield method of 
cutting tunnels, and that Lord Cochrane patented 
the use of compressed air for such operations 
more than sixty years ago. 

Referring to a note which appeared some 
time ago in our columns with reference to the 
necessity of securing efficient ventilation in 
ships conveying such cargoes as jute, cotton, &c., 
an esteemed correspondent at Natal proposes a 
plan which seems to be as practical as it is 
novel. He suggests that a number of perforated 
pipes might be laid through the whole of the 
cargo, such pipes to be supplied with air by 
means of a steam-pump or in some other 
available manner. In case of fire, the pipes 
could be charged with water, so that they 
would fulfil a double office. When not in use, 
the tubes could be carried as ballast. 

The annual ee of Dr Clouston, Physician 
Superintendent of Morningside Asylum, Edin- 
burgh, contains a remarkable testimony to the 
value of the new treatment of Myxcedema, 
or muéous swelling, already noticed in this 
Journal (May 6, 1893), in certain forms of 
mental disease. The new mode of treatment 
was devised by Dr Bruce, one of the assistant 
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physicians, and consists in the employment of 
thyroid extract. In addition to many patients 
who were greatly improved by the treatment, 
three had been cured whom the Superintendent 
had regarded as quite beyond hope, These 
cases were so striking that he regarded them 
as miracles of healing. The same Report alludes 
to the practice of making photo-micrographs of 
brain sections, and projecting such pictures on 
a screen by means of a lantern, for the edu- 
cation of students. It thus becomes possible 
to show in a graphic manner why one man is 
under the delusion that he is somebody else, 
and why another commits suicide. This is 
regarded as a long step in advance in the 
study of morbid psychology. 

The calm, quiet, innocent recreation of 
angling,’ as old Izaak Walton called it three hun- 
dred years ago, has many followers among those 
who can afford no more expensive form of 
sport; and for the benefit of these worthy 
ersons, a movement is on foot to urge the 
Senden County Council to utilise some of the 
lakes in the parks under their control as hatch- 
eries or rearing-ponds. These reservoirs would be 
emptied from time to time, and the fish turned 
into the public rivers. It is calculated that 
hundreds of acres of water are available for this 
purpose, and that the authorities who spend so 
much upon grounds for cricket, football, and other 
pastimes, might reasonably benefit the anglers 
in the manner indicated. It is curious to watch 
some of these humble fishermen on a summer 
evening standing for hours at the ponds at 
Hampstead Heath, and elsewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, holding a rod and 
line, and never apparently catching anything 
but the proverbial cold. One of these ponds, 
by the way, was cleaned out a short time 
age, and yielded two cartloads of medium-sized 


sn. 

It is stated that the peat deposits of Great 
Britain cover an area of six million acres to an 
average depth of twelve feet, and it is obvious 
that in such an enormous mass of fuel there 
must be stored up a corresponding amount of 
energy. Hitherto, peat has not been much 
used as a fuel for steam-engines, for it contains 
much water, and produces a great deal of ash ; 
moreover, it can only be used profitably where 
it occurs. A recent invention, however, shows 
that peat may have a future before it as a 
gas-producer for gas-engines. Mr B, H. Thwaite, 
C.E., has constructed a gas-generator in which 
the ash cannot accumulate, and he has found 
that by working a gas-engine in conjunction 
with it, he can produce from brown t half 
the power which would be obtained from the 
same weight of good coal, It would thus 
appear possible for dwellers in peat districts 
to get motive-power without coal and without 
water or boiler. 

While most things nowadays are machine- 
made, the familiar cigar has hitherto resisted 
all mechanical attempts to fashion it, and has 
continued to be literally ‘manufactured,’ that 
is, made with the hand. But at last a con- 
trivance has been introduced by the Honduras 
Government Banking and Trading Company 
which is said to conquer all difficulties, and to 
turn out machine-made cigars of far more 


perfect shape and finish than those due to the 
most nimble fingers. The foundation or inside 
of the cigar is placed in a mould, and four 
curved jaws press it into shape. The outside 
a of tobacco is then fed into the 
machine by an attendant, is rolled round the 
moulded part automatically, and is finally 
sealed at the pointed end by a drop of gum, 
which paws itself at the right time and 
lace. The cigars so made are uniform in 
ength and shape, and the leaf in the interior 
is so evenly distributed that the ‘draw’ is far 
better than in many hand-made cigars. The 
contrivance is known as the Jean Reuse Cigar- 
making Machine. 

Crawford’s Patent Portable Balcony is a 
temporary iron-work screen or guard which 
can be placed upon any window ledge while 
the glass is being cleaned. It is secured in 
place by counter-weights, which hang towards 
the floor inside the window, and seems to well 
answer the purpose for which it is designed, 
It is needless to remind our readers that many 
fatal accidents have been recorded in connection 
with domestic window-cleaning, and an inven- 
tion which promises immunity from such 
disasters is worthy of mention in _ these 
columns. The contrivance is made by Messrs 
Musgrave & Company of London and Man- 
chester, 

We recently called attention to a voting 
machine which had been patented in the 
United States. We now learn that a previous 
patent had been granted to Mr O. Sheppard 
of Bridgend, South Wales, for a machine very 
similar in design. By this contrivance votes 
are recorded in absolute secrecy, and every 
safeguard is provided ainst fraud. The 
illiterate voter is also cared for, and can take 
part in an election if only he can distinguish 
one colour from another. The device has 
been warmly approved by many members of 
Parliament ; but it awaits a special Act to 
make it supersede the present cumbrous system 
of voting. 

On both sides of the Falls of Niagara, works 
are in progress. which will, when complete, 
generate from that mighty force of water, which 
for countless centuries has been running to 
waste, electric energy equivalent to three- 
quarters of a million horse-power. What this 
means may be partly conceived when we state 
that a few years ago an official estimate put the 
whole of the machinery at work in New York 
State at 450,000 horse-power. Unfortunately, 
there is a difficulty in conveying this subtle 
form of energy over long distances without 
serious loss by leakage ; but Mr Nicholas Tesla, 
one of the foremost electricians in America, is 
said to have overcome this problem, although 
no particulars have been given of the method 
by which he has done it. 

A very simple and effective method of obtain- 
ing from a photograph a block for the gp 
ress was invented some years ago by Mr Leon 
salle a Russian gentleman, to whom pho- 
tography is much indebted for other advances, 
This invention was, however, before its time, but 
it has recently been revived under the encour- 
aging demand that now exists for photo-mechan- 
ical means of illustration. Here is the process 
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in brief. A specially pre gelatinous paper, 
sensitive to light, beneath 
screen negative—that is, a negative which has 
been cut up into dots by the interposition of a 
ruled screen. after exposure and 
development, is p into contact with a 
plate of copper, to which it firmly adheres, and 
is then laved with hot water. Under this treat- 
ment the paper and unaltered gelatine come 
away, leaving the image, which has become in- 
soluble under development, upon the copper 
late. The metal is now placed in a series of 

ths of perchloride of iron, each one varying 
in diner x by which the copper is etched away 
except in those parts covered by the gelatine 
dots which form the image. After being 
mounted on wood, to make it type high, the 
copper becomes a block ready for the printing- 
press. From specimens which we have seen, 
we can testify to the practicability and beauty 
of the process. 

Compressed gases for all kinds of purposes 
are now supplied commercially to an enormous 
extent, and many thousands of steel cylinders 
containing oxygen, hydrogen, nitrous oxide, or 
carbonic acid 
ders are made of the best mild steel, and are 
tested to double the pressure which under 
normal conditions they will be called upon to 
bear. A small cylinder of this a sup- 

d to contain oxygen, recently exploded at a 

ndon railway station, unfortunately killing 
the man who carried it. At the coroner’s in- 
quest it was rendered apparent that the cylinder 
in reality contained an explosive mixture of 
gases, which were fired by the unsuspected 
presence of some oxidisable substance. It is 
now proposed that the compressed-gas industry 
should be placed, like the trade in explosives, 
under some kind of Government control, and 
that all containing vessels should have a stamp 
like the proof-mark on a firearm. 

Any one in the constant habit of using the 
telephone will know that a difficulty in hearing 
one’s correspondent often arises from the pres- 
ence of induction noises. This is due to the 
well-known fact that a wire conveying a current 
will induce a current in another wire in its 
neighbourhood. This has led to 
the belief that it would be possible to send 
electrical signals between two places although 
no metallic conductor in the form of a tele- 
graph or telephone wire acted as a_ bridge 
between them. Practice bore out theory, and 
experiments between Kintyre and Arran, on 
the Clyde, and in Wales, showed that within 
certain limits telegraphic communication with- 
out lines of communication was possible. Re- 
cently, the cable which runs from a point not 
far from Oban to Mull got out of order, and 
for some days telegraphic communication was 
carried on across the Sound of Mull, where the 
waterway measures about two miles across with- 
out any communicating wires. Wires there were 
already running along the coast on the Mull 
side; and corresponding wires had to be erected 
on the Argyllshire side, and the current gener- 
ated in the one induced the necessary current 
in the other. The most daring of romance 
writers would hardly have ventured upon such 
a possibility as this. 


gas are in daily use. The cylin- | 


A new method of preserving wood is known 
in America as Vulcanising or Haskinising, after 
the name of its inventor, Colonel S. E. Haskin. 
Hitherto, all methods of preserving wood have 
been based upon the assumption that the sap 
must be discharged from out the pores, and must 
be replaced by some chemical antiseptic bod 
such as creosote. Colonel Haskin holds that this 
system is wrong in theory, and that the sap 
being the life-blood of the wood, should remain, 
being subjected to _ treatment. By certain 
processes in which heat plays a very important 

t the sap is rendered insoluble, and the wood 
is no longer capable of absorbing moisture. This 
vulcanised wood is coming into use for all 
kinds of constructive work. It is odourless, 
can in the process be charged with any desired 
stain ; it works well under all cutting-tools, and 
is practically indestructible. Specimens have 
recently been on view in London, and have 
met with much attention among builders, furni- 
ture manufacturers, and others. 

M. Charpy has recently published the results 
of certain experiments which he has made 
regarding the changes which take place in 
steel under the operation called tempering. 
He has found that tempering will diminis 
the length of a steel bar, while at the same 
time the metal has imparted to it great resist- 
ance to bending, shock, or breaking stress. 
The amount of change depends upon the 
chemical constitution and nature of the temper- 
ing bath, and in every case this change takes 
place at a temperature of about 700 degrees 
Centigrade. No action takes place below this 
temperature, and no advantage seems to be 
gained in exceeding it. 

A strange relic of troublous times, when civil 
war was rife in the land, has recently come to 
light at the church of Teynham, in on The 
west door of: this edifice has been undergoing 
repair, and the removal of sundry cvats of 
paint and patches has revealed the original 
oaken door in a fine state of preservation, save 
that it is scarred in various places with bullet- 
marks. Some of the leaden missiles are of 
large size, and still remain embedded in the 
wood. It has been suggested that the shots 
were fired by Cromwell’s soldiers ; for this par- 
ticular building is believed to have sustained 
much damage at their hands, notably in the 
destruction of valuable stained glass; and it is 
assumed that the west door being shut against 
them, guns of large calibre, fired from a rest, 
were brought against the woodwork, in order 
to force an entrance. There are also distinct 
signs of fire having been applied to the door. 

Several alarming explosions having occurred 
in London and elsewhere, by which the pave- 
ment in the streets was torn up over the 
sunken boxes containing electric-light appar- 
atus, a Committee of experts was appointed to 
investigate the cause of the accidents. They 
have now issued their Report, which reveals 
a very curious state of things. It appears that 
on the insulators of the electric-light mains 
incrustations have formed, embedded in which 
have been found globules of metallic potassium 
and sodium, which metals it will be remembered 
take fire by contact with water. It is assumed 
with regard to the formation of the metals in 
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such a strange situation that they ‘have been 
produced by the electrolytic decomposition of 
alkaline salts chiefly derived from the soil.’ 
The wooden bearers of the insulators had acted 
as conductors of moisture from the ground, and 
' some of them were found to be saturated with 
alkaline salts. The explosions themselves were 
doubtless due to an accumulation of gas from 
leaky and adjacent pipes mingling with the 
air in the boxes and fired by the metals named. 
This Report calls to mind the fact that both 
sodium and potassium—which are unknown in 
nature in an uncombined state—were both 
produced by Davy at the beginning of this 
century by passing a powerful electric current 
through the alkalies. 

The Royal United Service Institution now 
finds a home in handsome premises adjoining 
the large banqueting hall which until latel 
formed one of the Chapels Royal, Whitehall, 
and the latter building is converted into its 
Museum, which formerly was hidden away in 
very shabby rooms. This Museum contains a 
very valuable collection of models, arms, and 
armour, ordnance, and other things pertaining 
to naval and military matters. It seems a pity 
that, at a time when every inducement to 
enlist should be held out to aspiring youth 
by making both services popular, a collection 
such as this cannot be visited by the public 
without payment for admission, while all other 
museums are free. It is a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy. 

An Antarctic expedition is to start from New 
York on the Ist of September next, under the 
command of Mr F, ¢ Cook, who went out 
with Lieutenant Peary as_ ethnologist and 
surgeon, and has twice since been on Arctic 
voyages, 
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THERE are few more cheerful places on a cold 
winter night than a smithy with its roaring 
fire. The ruddy glow and sparkle of light, the 
interested faces of the village loungers, the roar 
of the bellows, and the cheerful ring of the 
smith’s hammer on the anvil, all combine to 
make up a comfortable rural picture of light 
and warmth. The smithy at Godscroft on a 
cold December evening was no exception to 
this rule; it was warm and bright, and filled 
to overflowing with village gossips, met to talk 
over the events of the day. The group of 
men collected round the fire was just such 
a group as may be found round any smithy 
fire in the country, hard-headed, hard-featured, 
hard-fisted, shrewd, sensible men; keen _politi- 
cians, learned in polemical controversy, fond of 
argument on most subjects, and able to take 
an intelligent, although often prejudiced, interest 
in almost all the leading topics of the day. 
Such were the loungers collected round the 
smithy fire at Godscroft, listening eagerly to 
a man who was in many respects dissimilar to 
them. There was about him an easy breadth, 


manner, which suggested colonial life. He had 
an air as if the village street were scarcely 
wide enough for his swinging stride, as if he 
felt the little world of the smithy, the arena 
of the intellectual heroes of Godscroft, narrow 
and circumscribed. He was good-looking, with 
a sun-embrowned complexion, and dark eyes 
with a merry twinkle in them ; while a strong 
squarely-cut chin and jaw gave character to a 
face that would otherwise have been only 
weakly good-natured. A large wiry-haired dog, 
of a mongrel and nondescript type, lay at his 
feet, and formed the theme of conversation. 

‘It’s a bonny ay at its kind, and a guid dog, 
I’se warrant ; but I will never allow that it’s 
a collie, said one speaker. 

‘Did I ever say that it was? It has nothing 
of the collie about it, although it has more 
than a collie’s intelligence.’ 

‘It’s a dour-looking beast,’ said another. ‘It 
‘reminds me of a wolf I once saw in Wombwell’s 
‘menagerie, that came round this country-side 
‘four years ago come Lammas.—Ye’ll mind it, 
Geordie ?’ 
| ©You’re none so handsome yourself, Jock,’ 
|said the stranger, ‘that you should object to the 
want of beauty in others, Did you never hear 
tell of the old proverb, ‘“ Handsome is as hand- 
some does?” Bill, here, is better than he is 
bonny, and that he has proved.’ 

‘Tell us all about it. It’s just grand to | 
hear ye telling these outlandish stories, said | 
one of the bystanders. 

‘It would be away out there in Australia, 
I’se warrant,’ said another. 

‘Yes, boys, it was,’ said the tall, bronzed, 
bearded man who owned Bill; and he tossed 
back his hair and gave his forehead a rub, as 
if to quicken the bump of memory, and straight- 
way began. 

‘You want Bill’s story, mates. Well, here it 
is. Some of you here, I don’t doubt, will 
remember that when the old man died in the 
hard winter of ’70, I left the old country, that 
was pretty well used up for me, to try my luck 
in the Australian gold-fields, where they used 
to tell us down here that the gold might be 
got for the mere trouble of lifting it * 4 What 
I got, and that was never very much, took a 
precious deal of hard work, I can tell you ; and 
what with one thing and another, I tired of it, 
and went up the country to a big squatter, a 
kenned man and a kindly, for he was one of 
Hunter of Godscroft’s sons, and hired myself to 
be one of his shepherds. I had a g berth 
with him, nothing to complain of, either in 
the way of work, or meat, or wages ; but it was 
an out-station, and it was terribly lonesome. 
I missed my mother, poor old body, more than 
I can tell you. Many a time it would have 
done my heart good just to have heard the 
click of her knitting needles, or seen the whisk 
of the skirts of her old black gown; and some- 
times I laughed, and sometimes I almost shed 
tears, when I thought how it would have 
amused her to have seen me with my sleeves 
turned up kneading damper, or toasting a bit of 
mutton at the smoky fire. 

‘However, it was better, as I often said to 
myself, to be alone than tethered to a bad 
neighbour ; and my sheep kept me in so much 
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work that I had very little time for thinking. 
Every now and again they would take a wan- 
dering fit, and ‘t would get up some fine 
morning and find the half of the hirsel gone ; 
and nothing for it but to scour the country 
far and near till I came upon the track of 
them. I have seen me ride fifty miles before 
I came up with them. 

‘Eh, man, but ye would be fearsome when 
ye did, said an old school-fellow appreciatively. 

The big Australian withered him with a 
look, and went calmly on. 

‘I was out one day after a lot of these long- 
legged woolly trespassers, that were as swift as 
deer, and as cunning as the oldest fox in your 
spinneys here; and I had not seen as much as 
a print of one of their feet. I had been riding 
since the morning broke, and I was spent with 
hunger and fatigue, when the night came down 
upon me pitch dark, not a star visible—a dee 
Egyptian darkness that could almost be felt. 
could not so much as see my hand when I 
held it up before me,’ 

‘Ye were aye a bauld billy,’ said another 
retrospective school-fellow, ‘but that would 
daunton ye. What did ye do?’ 

‘What could I do? To turn back was more 
dangerous than to go forward. I let my horse 
solve the difficulty ; he seemed to see what was 
before him; I could not; and we went on, and 
on, and on till I saw a shimmering gleam flash 
through the mirk darkness of the night, and 
heard the rush of water. It was a creek, as we 
call them in those parts; and as the horse 
made no pause, I rode boldly on, and by God’s 
mercy, rather than my own good guidance, 
we stumbled on a place that was fordable, and 
got safely to the other side. The steep bank 
was overgrown with bush, as I could see by a 
glint of moonlight that flashed out all of a 
sudden, and I was just taking a look round to 
see if I could make out where I was, when my 
ears were pierced by the most awful cry I 
think I have ever heard. It was so loud, and 
so shrill, and so full of pain, that it fairly 
made my blood run cold, leaped out of the 
saddle in sheer fright, and looked round me 
like a man bewildered, The wide bare pastures 
and scrubby bush around were void of any 
human habitation, and yet it was like the cry 
of some poor human creature in the extremity 
of distress, It was so ghastly, so unearthly, 
that the horse I was riding, although he was a 
steady old brute, shied, and swerved sharply 
round. He was-in such a panic, that I could 
not help remembering mother’s old-world stories 
about ghosts, although I tried to tell myself 
that there was no such thing. However, ghost 
or no ghost, I was bound to go on; so I set a 
stout heart to a stey brae; and when I found 
that I could not force the terrified brute up 
the bank, I dismounted, and tied him to a 
young gum-tree. 

‘I had scarcely set my face to the bank 
again, when the same cry sounded out once 
more. I tell you, mates, it made the blood 
run cold round my heart, it was so shrilly 
wild, so unearthly, so despairing ; and to make 
it worse, the black night came down on me 
again mirk and heavy, like the blackness of the 
parish mortcloth I used to wonder at when I 


was a boy. I had not the least idea in what 
direction to turn, and was standing irresolute, 
when I heard the ery again, and it sounded 
nearer, and was so distinct that I thought I 
could go straight to the very spot it came from, 
The bank was so ig that I had to scramble 
up on my hands and knees, often slipping back 
and stopping to listen ; but I could hear nothing 
except the soft gurgling plash of the water 
down beneath me. was not sure which way 
to turn, when I heard the cry again right out 
of the scrub before me. I was in the right 
direction—that was one good thing; but I will 
never deny that I was frightened a bit, it 
was such a terrible cry, and the spot was so 
lonely. I had that spirit in me, though, that 
I would not go back; and I crept forward on 
my hands and knees towards the top of the 
bank, which was covered with a close low bush, 
It was a bit of a climb, and I had stopped a 
minute to get my breath, when I thought I 
heard a low moaning noise close to me I 
gripped my revolver, but it was of little use in 
the darkness, so I took out instead a big bowie- 
knife I always carried, and held it ready in my 
hand. The next moment there was a sort of 
hurtling rush through the air above me, and 
something leaped right down upon my shoulders, 
I gave a yell, and then another ; and then away 
down the bank we rolled, riving and tearing at 
each other in an agony of mortal fright. As 
soon as I could get my right hand free, I gave 
a desperate thrust with the knife; and with a 
yell of rage and pain, the creature dropped off 
from me; and I heard the thud of its fall on 
some projecting rock or bush that had caught 
it in its downward descent. 

‘I was more frightened than hurt, and soon 
scrambled to my feet. As a smoker is never 
without matches, I soon had a light, with which 
I groped my way down to where the creature 
lay, and what do you think I found? 

‘A teeger, maybe,’ said another old school- 
fellow. 

‘Ye silly gowk, there are no tigers in Aus- 
tralia. I found Bill ; but my word, he was not 
the comfortable well-fed beast he is to-day. I 
don’t think I ever saw such a dog as he looked 
then, either before or since. He was a gaunt, 
starved skeleton, bleeding slowly from a wound 
in the side which he had got in his struggle 
with me. He made no attempt to escape, but 
lifted his head and gave me a look so pathetic, 
so almost human in its mute, reproachful appeal 
for help, that it fairly went to my heart. I 
spoke gently to him; and he looked up at me 
as if he would fain have spoken and told me 
his story. He let me stanch the blood that 
was trickling from his side; and I bound up 
the wound as well as I could. He then stag- 
gered to his feet and whined, and caught my 
sleeve with his teeth, and showed me as plainly 
as if he had spoken that he wanted me to 
follow him, 

‘I took up the lantern and he wagged his 
tail and licked my hand ; and we scrambled up 
the bank together, and then, always whining 
and looking back, he led the way into the 
bush. The brushwood was so thick and dense 
that I was almost beat; I could scarcely force 
my way through; but whenever I stopped to 
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t a mouthful of breath, he whined and 
awned on me, and pulled at my sleeve, and 
showed such an agony of distress, that I could 
not but pity the poor dumb beast, and make 
all the haste I could to follow. By this time 
the day was beginning to break, and it was 
not so dark as it had been. He had led me to 
a sort of cave formed by a shelf of rock 
rojecting from the bank, and there, wrapped 
in a tartan shawl, was a sight that brought my 
heart to my mouth. A girl, a bit lassie, so 
sorely wasted and spent that I lifted her up 
in my arms like a child and carried her out 
to the open. Her eyes were closed, and she 
seemed too far gone for speech ; but there was 
life in her still, as I could see by the flickering 
of her eyelids when I stooped down to look at 


her. 

‘ As for the dog, who had crawled after us, he 
looked up in my face with his pathetic eyes 
full of a dumb prayer for help; and then—for 
he was fairly beat, and could not, I believe, 
have dragged his trembling limbs another step 
—he stretched himself out on the grass beside 
her and licked her little wasted hand. I was 
in such a state of excitement myself that I 
fairly trembled. I scarcely knew what to 
do; but I got some water and laved her face 
and moistened her lips; and when she had 
swallowed a few drops, she came round so far 
that she could utter a word or two in a faint 
whisper. 

. = bit by bit I got her story. She and 
her father had been on their way home from 
the gold-fields, and he had a considerable sum 
of money on him, how much she scarcely knew, 
and it made little matter, for it was all gone. 
In a darksome gully on the road, he had been 
set upon and robbed and murdered ; and she 
had fled into the bush like a distracted creature, 
and wandered about day and night till Bill had 
come back to her; and she had followed him to 
this cave, where she had lived for some weeks 
on such berries and roots as she could find. 
She was afraid to leave its ane shelter, for 
she had lost her way completely, and was 
thoroughly bewildered; and so, when the 
supplies of roots and berries—never very 
plentiful in an Australian bush—began to run 
short, she gave herself up for lost, and lay 
down in despair to die. 

_ *Poor thing! My heart was in my mouth 
as I listened. Gaunt and haggard as she was, 
it was easy to see that she had been a bonny 
lassie ; and her voice was so soft and sweet that 
it was like a song from Paradise. “You must 
not speak of dying,” I said—“ you that have all 
_ life before you, and can scarcely tell yet 
ow pleasant a thing it is to live.” 

“TI have no desire to live longer,” she said. 
“T have nothing to live for, now that my father 
is gone ;” and she closed her eyes and shuddered. 

‘She spoke with a pretty accent, and hev voice 
sounded in my lonely ears like the sweetest 
music I had ever heard; but although she was 
so gentle and sweet, she quite knocked all the 
conceit out of me, and I could only stare at 
her and mumble, “No, no; you must not talk 
of dying.” 

‘When she revived a little, I carried her down 
to the place where I had left my horse, and 


by his aid I got her home to my hut, where 
she lay for many days more dead than alive. 
She wanted nothing but a sip of water or tea; 
and when she came round a little, a mouthful 
of damper. It was poor fare for an invalid, and 
one, too, who had evidently been daintily nur- 
tured ; and I expected nothing but that it would 
kill her outright. She rallied, however, and got 
up at last, and crept to the door; and the fresh 
air helped to strengthen her ; and, as was natural 
for so young a creature, the heavy cloud of grief 
that had overshadowed her lightened a little, and 
she began to sing softly to herself, in a sorrowful 
heart-broken way, that saddened me to hear, 
but was better for herself, maybe, than the 
silent despair in which she had been since the 
day I found her. 

‘As for Bill here, he had got better long before 
she was able to move about; and although he 
always took a charge of her, he showed a great 
affection for me, and liked nothing better than 
to follow me about. 

‘I could make out nothing clearly about Katie— 
for that she told me was her name—except that 
she was the daughter of a poor gentleman ; that 
her mother was dead ; and that she and her father 
had always been all in all to each other. He 
had made money at the diggings, but that was 
gone; she was all that was left; and I could 
see for myself that she was the bonniest bit 
lassie that ever gladdened a man’s heart. Her 
eyes were bright and blue, like the dewy blue- 
bells I used to gather when I was a laddie on 
the Godscroft rigs; her hair had the colour 
and glint of burnished gold; and her cheeks 
began to show the loveliest colour, like that of 
the sweet fresh wild-roses, 

‘I think I see her as if it were but yesterday 
shaking back the curling hair from her brow, 
and lifting her bonny bit face to mine, and 
asking how she was to do this, and what she 
was to make of that, for she had never been used 
to work; and I had to show her how the 
simplest things were done; but she was quick 
at the uptake, and never needed to be told a 
thing twice ; and I liked her to ask my advice, 
for when she did so, her eyes would shine like 
gems, and her face would flush up almost as 
if she liked me; but that, I told myself, was 
impossible. 

‘The long and the short of it was that I 
began to like her too well for my own peace. 
The only happy moments in my life were 
spent in watching her, or listening with the 
keenest delight to every word she uttered. 
She told me often about the books she had 
read; and she spoke sometimes of the life she 
had led, a life altogether unlike mine. My 
heart sank within me when I thought it over. 
What was I that I should think of winning 
her love; I had nothing to offer her but the 
true affection of a fond, loving heart. I could 
not even tell her how well I liked her. I 
trembled before her like an aspen leaf, and 
could scarcely get out a word if it were to 
save my life. That was a rough time on me, 
mates, I was so wretched, that I got sour and 

ruff, and spoke sharply to the very creature 
i could have fallen down and a So, 
from less to more, she got to think that I was 
tired of her presence there; and one evening— 
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how well I memember it—she was standing 
full in the blaze of the firelight, her figure 
erect, her hands loosely clasped before her, her 
bonny blue eyes fixed wistfully on mine. 

“T must have been a great trouble to you,” 
she said quietly. “And you have been ver 
good to me. But now I feel quite strong. If 
~~ will put me on the right road to-morrow. 

will go away with Bill, and never trouble 
you any more.” 

“Where?” I almost shouted, clutching Bill’s 
collar as I spoke. 

“To the city; it was there my father was 
going.” 

“ Have 7 any friends there ?” 

“No; I have no friends anywhere; but I 
have learned to work. I shall find work there, 
I hope.” 

“Stay with me, Katie,” I cried in utter 
despair. “I have not much to offer you; but I 
love you—you must have seen how I love you.” 

‘She did not answer me in words, but she 
stole her little soft hand into mine. How 
happy I was! I could scarcely believe in my own 
g fortune, for I had never dared to hope 
that it was possible that she could like me. 

‘There was nothing to be gained by waiting. 
Handsome trousseaux are not easily come by 
out in the Australian bush. We went down to 
the station, where the parson chanced to be 
making his rounds, and were married. The 
very loneliness of our life made our happiness 
deeper, I think. We were like Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. I never saw the sun shine so 
brightly as it did that spring, or the grass 
look so fresh and green; and my bonny bit 
lassie was as — as a queen and as blithe as 
a mavis. If I were to speak for ever, I could 
never tell you of all the true and tender feeling 
of a lad and his lass who love each other as 
we did. Earth was like heaven to us, and that 
lonely little hut an Eden. Woes me! we were 
driven too soon from its shelter. 

‘She was as merry as a linnet, as I said 
before, and her eyes glanced like diamonds, 
and her cheek bloomed like the red, red rose ; 
but for all that, the canker was at the root of 
my bonny flower. She complained of no pain, 
and she seemed to grow bonnier and bonnier 
every day; yet she grew weaker also, and she 
knew it herself; but I struggled sore not to 
see it. 

“When I cannot stay any longer with you, 
John,” she said, “ promise to bury me beside my 
father.” 

‘For I had gone out to the bush and looked 
for the murdered man, and found him lyin 
where she had covered him up with leaves anc 
moss, A ghastly object he was to look at, 
with his cull beaten in, and his clothes all 
covered with clotted blood; and I had laid 
him in a decent grave, and happit him up 
close and warm—for love of her, that was 
even then the very light of my eyes. 

“Don’t speak in that way, Katie,” I cried ; 
“T cannot bear it. Oh, my lassie, you are 
better to-day—tell me that you feel stronger?” 

“I think I do,” she answered, looking wist- 
fully at me; but that very night, when we 


were sitting on a bench I had put up outside | 
the door, she leaned her head against my | 


shoulder, and I thought she was tired, and was 
falling asleep; but after a few minutes she 
opened her eyes, and there was a solemn far. 
away look in their blue deeps that fairly 
frightened me. “John,” she whispered so low, 
that I could just hear her by bending down 
my ear to her mouth—“John, you have been 
a dear good husband to me. Kiss me, and 
hold me fast, for I feel as if I were slipping 


‘Woes me, how gladly would I have held 
her fast for ever; but I could not; she was 
slipping away from me, and from all things 
earthly. There was a flutter of her bonny 
white eyelids, a long, long gasping breath, and 
she was gone. Bill, there, is all that I have 
left of her, and rough, mongrel tyke as he is, 
the money is not coined that could buy him 
from me! 

He drew his large brown hand across his 
eyes. ‘It is years since now, and the world 
has used me not unkindly. I am a prosperous 
man; and my wife + there’-—and he pointed 
to the village inn behind him—‘is a good 
woman, and has made me an excellent wife, 
and we are happy enough. I have nothing 
to complain of ; but oh! I never lay my baal 
on Bill’s rough head but I think of my lost 
love, and the place where she lies by the side 
of her murdered father far out in the Aus- 
tralian bush,’ 


A LULLABY. 


Husu-a-Byk, baby! 
Mother will sing to thee. 
Soft is the moan of the wind in the tree. 
Angels are listening, 
Bright stars are glistening, 
Like sentinels watching my baby and me. 


Hush-a-bye, baby ! 
What shall I sing to thee? 
Sinketh the bird to her nest on the lea; 
Shadows are creeping, 
Moonbeams are peeping, 
Twilight is deepening o’er moorland and sea. 


Lullaby, dearie ! 
Mother is near thee. 
Bright may the dreams of my little one be. 
Angels defend thee ; 
God His love send thee, 
And carefully guard both my baby and me. 
Gerad Haywarb. 
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